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with converters are continually removed due to attrition from the
vehicle pool, the emissions of hydrocarbons from this source are
almost certain to continue decreasing*  Assuming that there are 10
million cars produced annually at an additional cost of $200 each
for the catalytic converters, one can estimate that this type of
control costs approximately $2 billion per year (National Academy
of Sciences, 1973).  Further reduction of emissions from this source
may be impractical from an engineering viewpoint.

Other major sources of motor vehicle emissions are evaporation of
spilled gasoline and loss of vapors during fuel transfer. The former
can be reduced by educating the public, and the latter is already
controlled in many areas of the country by vapor recovery systems.
Once the automobile is made as clean as possible, the next step is a
reduction in vehicle miles traveled.  Many areas of the country are
currently considering various methods to achieve this, including
increased capacity and use of mass transit, car and van pooling, etc.

Another area in which present controls appear to be inadequate
is solvent use. For example, the concentrations could be quite high
in drycleaning establishments and paint shops.  Adequate ventilation
should be encouraged, and solvent recovery systems should be installed
in places where large quantities of solvents are vented.  The cost-
effectiveness of alternative control measures needs to be studied.

Diesel-powered vehicles also contribute emissions of alkyl
benzenes and other hydrocarbons to the environment. Although the
control of hydrocarbons from these sources has not had high priority
in the past, it might receive greater attention in the future as its
proportionate use increases.

ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF CONTROLLING ALKYL BENZENE EMISSIONS

There is no geographical area of any appreciable size in which
ambient atmospheric concentrations of alkyl benzenes are known to be
harmful to plant or animal life.  However, as reactive hydrocarbons,
they can contribute to the formation of photochemical oxidants that
are known to be harmful to life and property.  At present, the extent
of this contribution and the manner in which it varies in response
to changes in various atmospheric factors and emissions from natural,
industrial, and transportation sources are ill-defined.

Any sound economic assessment of the net benefits to be derived
from controlling alkyl benzene emissions clearly requires an under-
standing of this contribution.  Without such an assessment, economic
analysis is restricted to setting bounds within which the benefits
and costs of control must fall.  If existing ambient concentrations
of alkyl benzenes by themselves are harmless, the lower bound of the